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that town dwellers went west just as farmers did. In fact, the towns and cities of the
pre-Civil War period in the west are described by Richard C. Wade as "the spearheads
of the frontier." The inland cities, founded on rivers and lakes and at convenient
transportation junctions, developed common as well as unique urban characteristics
that carried the urban way of life from the Atlantic through the vast American
continent to the Mississippi and beyond. They not only set up printing presses,
libraries, theaters, museums, and lecture circuits, but, above all, they established
elementary schools, academies, normal schools, colleges, and universities. The pro-
liferation of American institutions of higher education cannot be understood without
understanding the proliferation of towns and cities throughout rural America.
In counteracting the famous frontier thesis of Frederick Jackson Turner that the
expanding frontier gave America its distinctive characteristics, Charles N. Glaab argues
that "American expansion was largely a function of urban expansion, and ... the
civilization which pushed the edge of wilderness always toward the Pacific drew most
of its impulses and took most of its direction from cities."39
As people flocked to the manufacturing centers, first in the New England and
Middle states and then in the Middle West, the crowded cities belched forth desperate
conditions of congestion, filth, squalor, and disease. The slum areas became a startling
threat to health, sanitation, morals, and human dignity, the effects of which are still
plain in the decaying core areas of all large cities today. People came to the cities not
only from the rural areas of America but from many countries of Europe and Asia.
Meanwhile, the labor movement in America arose, as elsewhere, as a protest and
reaction against the excesses of industrial capitalism. The skilled workers began to
organize into trade unions or craft unions in order to improve their bargaining power
and keep wages up. In 1827 in Philadelphia fifteen trade unions joined together to
form the Mechanics' Union of Trade Associations. Meeting with preliminary success,
the movement soon explanded, and a political party was organized in 1828 called the
Workingmen's Party, designed to agitate for legislation that would extend the rights of
labor, including free public education as one of the means of improving the condition
of working people,
To improve the social conditions of the masses caught in the clangor, grime, and
crunch of industrial urbanization, innumerable voluntary societies dedicated them-
selves to alleviate poverty, abolish Negro slavery, soften criminal codes, improve prison
conditions, extend women's rights, prevent intemperance, and help the insane, the
blind, the deaf, and other handicapped. Approaching reform in a variety of ways, some
groups took to the city streets to achieve a more humane community life for the
downtrodden and disadvantaged masses. Others, religious and socialist communities
alike, went off by themselves to the country to seek the perfect life apart from the
destructive influences of an industrial and capitalistic society. In all, there were dozens
of different experiments like those at Oneida, New York, New Harmony, Indiana, or
Brook Farm in Massachusetts, reflecting the ferment of reform ideas that emerged in
reaction to the sordidness and stifling quality of industrial urban conditions.
But the achievement of social reform in the face of massive industrial urbanism
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